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marriage, and the most, splendid and complete,justifi-
cation of the supernaturalism of the Church's dogmas
and practices. . . ."

Facts are facts, and by any generally accepted test
it must be allowed that the institution of marriage
works better in Catholic Ireland than anywhere in
Christendom ; though the Irish peasant, in taking a
wife, holds very frequently that there is " not the
odds of a cow between any one woman and another.0
Yet the signs of revolt which may be found everywhere
in modern Anglo-Irish literature are apparent in all
that touches the relation of the sexes. A very powerful
novel by Mr. Brinsley Macnamara, called The Valley
of the Squinting Windows, depicts a parish in which a
girl convicted-of an illegitimate union is treated, on
all hands with meanness, injustice, and cruelty; and
especially the priest, with whom the power lies, is
cruel, mean, and unjust in his use of it.

Revolt certainly is in the air of Catholic Ireland ;
it is a natural consequence of the political evolution.
During more than a century, Catholic Ireland was
preoccupied with a struggle which was in effect the
effort of Irish Catholics to secure control of their
country. Thought was engrossed by this, concen-
trated on it: the intellectual ferment of the nineteenth
century hardly touched Ireland : or if it did, all sign
of it was repressed by an instinct which forbade those
engaged in a struggle against odds to risk internal
division. All that is comprehensively described as
modernism would appear to be unknown. Forces no
doubt are at work, and on the surface: a very able
and much-loved professor at Maynooth came at least
under suspicion of unorthodoxy, and at another time
controversy might have blazed out; but politics were
too engrossing. Yet in the later stages of the revolution,
mutterings grew angry: and there,was much grum-
bling against the excessive power of the priesthood.
The cry for freedom was in the main one for a freer
standard of moral judgments, and that is what we get